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Lad been mncli less frankness, fullness, and precision than there
ought to have been in the discussion of Irish affairs. The system
of government to be pursued had not been clearly denned or
settled, nor had the limits of the powers of the new minister
been formally ascertained. On the other hand, the department
of Ireland had been definitely placed under the direction of
Portland, who was at the head of the Whig section of the
Cabinet. Fitzwilliam as the representative of that section had
been offered and had accepted the viceroyalty. Although the
post was not yet vacant, he was actually engaged, with the full
knowledge of Pitt, in framing the outline of his Government,
and the ministerial Whigs had, as it seems to me, ample reason
to conclude that Pitt was prepared to place the general direction
of Irish affairs in their hands, and to assent to the system of
policy which they notoriously advocated. The negotiation with
Ponsonby and Grattan was carried on with perfect openness, and
it could have but one significance. It must have meant that
the Government was inclined to look with favour on moderate
parliamentary reform, and on the admission of the Catholics into
the Irish Parliament, or at least upon one of these measures.
It was impossible that the steps which had been taken could be
disclosed without raising in Ireland hopes which it would be
most dangerous to disappoint.

In the letters of Lord Grenville we may trace the first signs of
the dissension which soon became so formidable. On September
15 he wrote to Thomas Grenville : c I am afraid there is less dis-
cretion on that subject [Ireland] than there should be. The
intended successor of Lord Westmorland is talked of more
openly than I think useful at a time when there is yet no
arrangement made for his quitting his station. But, what is
worse than that, ideas are going about, and are much encouraged
in Dublin, of new systems there, and of changes of men and
measures. Whatever it may be prudent to do in that respect, I
know that you will agree with me, that till the time comes when
that question is to be considered with a view to acting upon it
immediately, the less said about it the better/l

Twelve days later, in a letter to Lord Buckingham, he complains
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